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'. sub-state, /state), and 
, sub-state "Ya 


' WNeffective\ f she glee sare of ‘the nation-state". The advantages of a 


sultilingual sta es which may-be said to exist at three levels: : 
interstate level., Communication at the f : 

ay involve an "ik-group" language or .a regional one, 

and hence ultilingual model’ is required at this level. At the Ee 

state) level, on the other hand, thete will be\ one’ or more languages, 


.jto the eff se tHat the whole population may bé involved in the 


he wadeh draws, attention to communication in ~ ae 


\ 


unilingual\a as ccmpared with a mult lingud1 one at this level 
are examined, and it is suggested) that for many African states, the 
latter model may be inev}table. At the inner<state level, a 
tnilingual or multili 1 model may be required. Where ‘an -exoglossic \ 
language is both the language of communication at inter-state and 

state\ levels, the gulf between the educated elites and the masses 

tends |to be widened. It is suggested. therefore that a realistic : 
policy, must involve a narrowing of this gap through an increasing u 

cf “bhe indigenous languages. is ae ‘ 
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. DHE THIRD LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN 
Se ge ee ee ee, TO = ee ee 


It is customary to make a saaiecertee ensiasnles 


ei 
A state may be considered 


2. by an ayerehsloire majority of its citizens. 


uni Lingual in one of two — : firstly, in the bense that 
E only one ‘language is ‘spoken within its borders, and secondly ¢ 


in the sense that one language is spoken as a mother tongue 


,in the former 


a sense, it may be aid that there are no unilingual states 


" anywhere in the wicen, since in any given state there are 


_ bound to be stranger elements (for: vexempleé, members of the 


The other ae 


one. Estimates 


SLOOLE 25 


‘ : 
a community as 


re sie sia 97 per cent of thé “whole- community)’ 2... 


a 


\ nA 


| 


diplomatic ors) who speak languages other than the state 
language. nilingualism in this sense is — Seivtak 
and no furt er account will be taken of it in this paper, 


of and tpaadien is the generally accepted. 


may vary as ‘to what constitutes "an over= 


whelming majority". ° 


For instance, Kloss (1967:7) regards. } 
> 


ilingual if the core of the community 
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\ eee rer a tongue. In contrast, to. @ unilingual state, 
|” 
a RANT a state is one Pr which two or more seats 


I 


not sali i case. It is well known that in any unilingual 
state, varieties of. the same language are used by different 
groups, and the same speaker may move from one variety) or 
reg ster to ahother depending on the situation or social ~ rae ve 
function of nf utterance (Hymes 1972:383 Waiteley 19713122). 
» Jn bie same way, this type of functional winning from one 
eae to the other may be practised by a speaker in a multi- 
lingual state who can contrél more than one language (Hymes 
et epee It }is DOPALNLes therefore, to see language d fference 


des much the same reasons as they make a shoice between 
varieties or ne of the-same language (Gullers 1969; ' os 
al 230-231; Fighman (49711 16-17). 
7 In terms of communication, the really important airrenence 
between unilingual and multilingual states is that whereas “in 
' the latter, speakers of the different varieties of the HRHBOEES 
have access to a standard form (written or spoken) wadlch is bs. 
' understood by all, in multilingual States, on the other hand, 
‘ { 3 ' - - 


Saka 


baad 
a 
. 
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. there is no such standard form that all the sttaaean have/ 
rs recourse’ .to. To operate in a language other than ‘one®s 
iS own mother tongue, one would on to learn that language; 
and in many African countries; not many people are bilingual 
gh or multilingual in this ak ; : 
In considering the-nature of communication in multj- 
lingual’ states, it ‘is necessary to point out, following 
‘Whiteley (1971:122),*that ” 
"The label ‘multilingual ' as erplise to me ee 
/ \ or societies, however, ‘is deoaptdveiy comprehensive; “ 
/ Kenya may.be described as such, in the sense that it : 
J comprises a number of sub-societies each speaking a 
different first language, yet in many of these sub- 
« societies there, are a majority of people who are | . ‘ 
\ i denttnsaad and manly bilinguals may spend much at | 
. _ their lives speaking a pingle language. Again, a 
: country may be designated multilingual where several : 
languages are used officially for different Senn: 
: ( even though specific i n 
unilingual". \e 
Give ena nature of a multilingual ee comtunication 


ctors of government may rema 
UY . 


, 
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across lan age boundaries doés constitute a problem. It 
is~to be expected, of course, ‘that non4verbal communication 


in form of pestures, nods, facial expressions, 


fay = Laer 


. e . 
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that goes on in the modern wosla. 


It has -also 


een eons ahet a cenieen amount of 


languages does occur: fan instance, 


tpn came to the. conclusion that "Communication does not 
“require the Jak einer to have identical languages". 
(Haugen 196713152). Wolff (19591442 ) gives the example A 
of inbanidawunt communication between Henihe’ anit Kilebart, 
even though speakers of the latter claim not to understand 
the former. Gumperz (1969) also cites examples of inter-. 
language communication from udte" These examples are im- 
pressive,{but three factors must -be mentioned here. 
Firstly, he languages involved in this pe of interlingual | 
conmuntoation aust! be related. In fact, in the case cited »* 
ip Wee (1959), we. are told that the two Soitinite are ' 
“so similar as to funtaty their classification as dialects 
of the same language". “Secondly, the degree af Soanaehectian 
possible’ must in some way be related to the degree of 
similarity or relatedness between the languages; and 


A 
thirdly, , : type of haphazard communication that is 


i 
\. ' 
ot 1 : 5 ? . % 
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‘ possible between languages cannot sustain an elaborate 


exchange of ‘information, and may lead to frequent break- 
down in communication. [ffective communication in a 
my iys ened region therefore requires a shared language. 
- Communication in.a multilingual state may be seen 
as existing at three levels : the Sub-state level, the 
" State level, and the; Inter-state level; and each Level 
is characterized by a model or models of communication.. 
(a) Communication at the Sub-state level ‘ | 

In iver multilingual ey: there must be two or 
“more languages spoken by certain Groups. Grimes (1974: 
v- Lo reports ‘that for ageisen, countries, the number | 
ranges from two (for example, in Metei tus, Malagasy) 
to over one hundred (eege in Nigeria, Cameroun, Zaire, and 
nenemaaye Some languages such as Hausa, Swahili, Luba, _ 
Akan, Yoruba are spoken by millions .of speakers while 
many attend are spoken by only a few thousand (for example, 
Alege in Nigeria“1, 2005 Vagala in Ghana 4 » 000). 

: Irrespective of the“ SSE of speakers, one would 
expect intragroup ‘communication bs take place in any 
lanicudge. Everi “in Tanzania where there is a definite’ 
A of a a | aa as the major language of : \ 
communication, it is reported that =n local languages 
are, used even in, the ujeamaa willapes (vYhiteley 1973:16). 

Le gr i 


The point here is that a person's native language has its . 


own role to play in his social life, either as a symbol 
of familiarity or ethnic solidarity or as a vehicle for 
certain ‘cultural activities, such as rituals and other 

- he ' € 


traditional ceremonies. |. " : 


In addition to the ,"in-group" . language, there Hay” 
be one or more are used within mie state eens he 
groups, for annie Tox trading purposes. Suet languages 
may involve only restricted groups within the state. Hence, 
in the same state,. there could be several of them e.g. - \ 
ata, Yorfba, Efik end Pidgin English in Nigeria. It is 
because such languages need not involve communication at 
the national or state level that there is need to make a 
Atattntion between communication at the sub-state level 
which may ivareiws only isections of one population, ‘and é 
conmunication at the state level whieh ideally should in- 
volve all the, citizens, . 
It. cel Leve, from the above sketch of communication 
at the: sub-state level that the only possible model. at 
this level is the multilingual one. _ The local languages 
are used for intra-groyp communication and beyond this, 


other lanpuages may be used as internal regional media’ of 


communication between restricted froups.: 


a 


(b) Communication pt the State level 
Given that the effective functioning of the sattons 
state is an seiiica task to which all members of ae 7 
pyaten are expected te contribute” (Kelman 1971322), it | 
follows that a system of adnimadaation at the atate level ~~ 
must be capable of /involving the whole population. at ig 
generally agreed $ at there are side possible models ‘of 
communica@mion, at the state ‘iene fy und Lingual and multi- 
“‘L4ngual. The fntlingual node? could involve ‘a foreign 
language (exoglossic) or,%an indigenous language (endoglossic). 
The multilingual model Severna — or frisine: aera 
whether foreign or indigenous, having equal status: at _the 
national ‘level? = 
The uni lingual model is the one that is generally 
held out "as’ the better model both- on nationalistic and 
linguistic grounds. Thus Kelman (19711 30-31) sees a common 
"Language "as a potentially powerful unifying force for a 
national population because it strengthens both, sentimental . 
and sansEUnenkeh attachnents ang, furthermore, because ae 
plays a “taies role in the mutual reinforcement of. these. 
two processes" and’ Brosnahan (1963:2)¢ says that "the use 
of one language as a medium of ‘communication, accordingly, 
has a dual atfaot; it not only provides a common framework 


s . 


4 * e < 
of terms and relations for that communication; it also 


\- 8. 


predisposes its users to think along lines laid down by 


x 


its characteristic and common patterns of expression. 

Both the framework of language and the congruence of é 

* thought are of course racking to speakers of. different - 
languages, ‘end neither on ane the distortions of Seana | 


Auhdians le 


4 
. a 


In contrast to the Sih detclnaenan. the multilingual 
Aan is shee as less efficient and more  waberil, and possibly 
potentially divisive. Kloss (19678:42) ‘says of multilingual 
states that "complete equality of status seems Soandble 
ony in countries which have two or at most three. languages. 
No- country could conduct its affairs in four or more , 
languages without becoming hopelessly muddled"; and Kelman “i 
(1971:47-48) draws attention to the fact that "the lack of 
a common language in a multiethnic society may increase 
divisiveness and conflict by producing esistance and 


threats at both the sentimental and ins ental levels". 


, Attention is also: sometimes drawn to the difference between a 


is iaaeaaa and (reality the so-called myltilingual wba 
Whereas, in theory, net, languages are supposed to be equal 
in status, in practice, one, of the languages tends to ‘be 


dominant either on account of population or economic factors 
's 


- (Kloss 196781425 Kelman 1971:46). 


- discussion of models in the abstract. without re- 
‘ : « / 


y ’ 


oe tae ” e ay 
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bd 


seats the purpose of Langues choice at the navaenel 
ine omy however, pointless.. In this egnnection, two 
‘ ee appear to be relevant. Firstly, the- ‘nation itself 
. must have its goals which, according to Fishman (1968:44y, 
. “ could be sociocultural intagoatbow. and authenticity .- : 
(nationalism). or political integration and effidiency 
( ationten).. Secondl whatever means of. communication 


ofa *% - 
ig decided upon, at the national level*must meet t needs . 


d interests of the entire ea a and the adr rerens 
g be had must have equal’ access to the system and opportunities 
to participate ‘in it (Kelman 1971340). 
‘In cenpitenias the clains of eiticiensy and giles a 
"the need to communicate with. the sutelie word, 44 has : J 
suggested that the situation now prevailing in most 
‘African countries south of the Sahara (i.e. the-use of | 
English or French as an official language) will tena. .to 
persist (Fishman 1971a:50-51, Whiteley 1971b:548-549). 
‘Such suggestions, however, lose sight of the fact that 
~‘strong nationalist claims may offset the a vantages. of a . 
‘foreign’ uni lingual model. Besides, . the adoption of a al 
, foreign “language for communication at the national level | 
* _is bound to widen the gap between the elite and the masses, 


wDLenS such a policy is coupled with a massive programme 


‘of literacy, presumably in the Aecal languages as well 
, oo 10 


’ 
s 


a i 


s 


one 
“ the JERENORS of wider eominnicatton, oe 
ror for reasons. of efficiency (for instance, the 

need to have a language that can be used tor technology , io 
sea eehas education), and: ‘the difficulty. of making & choiee 
between competing claims of different languages, a uni= « 
lingual nose involving one infligenous lapguage does not 
appear to be a practical possibility - for most African ee 
at the moment.* It is, however, a “possible long-term 

goal which iad satisty the claims of! authenticity as 
-well as unite the masses with the elite. - f 

In “‘BpLte of the disadvantages of the’ multilingual 

model, ae seems that it will have to be. an interim policy 
for neat. multilingual African nations. There, is likely to 

be a language of wider ‘communication in use with one or ai 
more indigenous languages. One of the indi genous langiages 
aay, in some cades, emerge and take ovdy the national com- 
munication fundtions of the language ‘of wider connunioation: - 
which. will then te reserved for international communication. 

. Alternatively, two languages’ (ohe. exoglossic or both @ndo=- ° 


glossic). may enenge as the national languages, and, where 


- both of them are  endoglossic, there may be a continuing need 


for a language ‘of wider communication particularly for use — 


in international communication.  - : = * 
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hee 
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oe : a: 


In spite of Hil Ces PACH SOU TiN it As important to 


’ ‘ emphasize that the choice of a Langues for national sei : 


munication must depend in the final analysis on the 
particular. situation tne thie nation or state in question. wa 
(Stewart 1970:5525 Kelman 1971:48-49). What had. been’ said 
above: about the inevitability of the mined dneod model is 
‘based, on inten: factors : an increasing tendency towards 
cultural awareness aind the need to preserve the nation’ 8 


culture through a genuinely native medium, the need to in- 


* volve the whole pophlation in the national system, and the 


need to conduct technological ‘and ed education (at least 
for the moment ) and international contacts through a language’ 


f 


4 : 
of wider communication. (* . 


” 
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(c) Connumitentdan wk tke Speed level 
_ Communication at. the inter-state level may be conceived 


of va two ways: through an indigenous language that is spoken 


2 
» across national boundaries. or through a ‘language of whey 


communication such as English or French. 

=o 8 In Africa, there are indigenous LE ERARES spoken 
across ‘national ‘iendenteay Examples of such languages 
“are Swahili in East AfriBa, Hausa, in’ West Africa, zande in 
* Sudan, Central deetean Republic, and Zaire: (Alexandre 1968: - 
1203 Samarin. 1962 156-57). While 4t is trie that such lan- . 


wee aly aS 


guages are ‘used as a neans of communication, p sera 
{ 8 


a ¢ 
pe gh | = . 


as oie 
* for trade purposes, they are rarely exploited for formal 


inter-state communication either becakse the area of - 


overlap invelyiie the payee Op concerned ig marginel-e.d. 


Ewe _ Togo and Ghana or Yor 
of Beni, or because the established conventions of inter- |} — 
ff oe 


a.in Nigeria and the Republif, 


state conmuniestion preclude the’ use of tink languages eat 
’ “the official level. | Hence, aiplonatic and thes official 

communication is ‘generally conducted through a Leriowege 

of wider ‘communication such. as ngas sh or Prencti. 


‘ | 
Tt: follows from the above ‘that interstate communi< 


" “ 
J 


cation boils down to lene choice of one language from. two, . 
or, 80 languages of see communication. There the sane 
Language is neleeted itkens two or more states ee. 
Fnglign Retain Ghana, Nigeria.and Sierra LAOH this 
unilingual model will rrres for inter-state conmunicat 
ion; but since groups , éf states may select a sigrecasi. 
language, the implication for inter-state communication | 

. at. the continental level is that a multilingual model 
will necessarily be required. For example, the Organi- 
zation of African Unity (9.A.U. has English, Frenc » and 

" Arabic as official languages, and hopes in the foundowgoes 
able?) future to replace English and French with /Swahili 
and Hausa. ’ , f 

The summary of} the model at each level is as follows: 


13 
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“Satta ena % Pe o 
\ . 

Unilingual/Multilingual 

a ae a a 


Sub-state 


State, 


\ 
. 


inter-state 


ere 2 


aon: oss . These models imply: that in a maitilingual state, 

a fitizen should ideally te bilingual. He should | be 
able to communicate in the heaps or one of ny. penne : 
used at the state level, as well as in his local language. 
which is used at the sub-state level, Where a person is 
able ‘to operate aay in a local language which is not ; 

- used at the state level, he is necessarily cut off from | 
poeteiealt in national-affairs.? , 
For most citizens, it would not matter much*if they 


are unable to participate in inter-state communication.. 


_ In any case, very few people do have an opportunity of 
taking part in such communication, parficularly at the 
official ievel. However, the situation that exists today | 
in most African countries south of the Sahara, ‘te that the 
language of inter+state communication such as Bngltsh or 
French is also used as the language of state communication. 
tn this type of situation, the monolingual citizen who can 
only communicate at the sub-state level is at.a double 


‘disadvantage. | Not only can he not participate in inter- , 


14 


= 4 : ao 


oN 


state SRUEIES ENED he is also barred from the more . 
So state communication. The resulting Bap ‘iatuibans 
a Soe that carn manipulate, ‘the “magic! language and 
the ae that cannot’ (AeMandve 1972:86) is one of the 
major exon lene of contemporary Africag. It is partly in : 
" recognition of thia problen that. a policy. that will enable 
this mass-elite gap to be closed will be inevitable} and 
any such policy, if it is ea ie realistic, ee 
se attention ‘to eee of the indigenous 

e 


/ 


languag 
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a Ss a 
+~15- ° ; : - / 
\ Notes 5 i i 
a = , 
er a stat be “baice a nation=- 
a nig Pe Ps sense of Kelman 183.4088 with the ‘ 
three generic features of being representative ; 
of the population, ‘having a alae authority -S 


a 


and independence. 


The actual’ figures’ for the number -of enieawe 
spoken in these countries according to Grimes + 
are Nigeria 513, Cameroun 183, Zaire 206, 
Tanzania 113. “The only reported cases of unilingual © 
states.in Africa south of the Sahara are Rwanda, 
Burundi, Botswana and Losotho. See Alexandre 
(1972:88-89). Note, however, that, this conclusion 
is based on the fact that Kinyarwanda and Kirundi 
though spoken in both Rwanda and Burundi are 
considered to be as closely related as "dialects 

of a single language" (Alexandre 1972:89). 


Various possible combinations of a ee and 
sndoptossic languages are Bee in Kloss (1968: 


/ 


. For the factors to be considered in choosing a 


national language, see Spehcer (1963:129-1353 _ 


‘Nida and Wonderley, 1971:65-66). 


Note that effective communication at the national 
level also implies a certain amount of literacy. 


Thus, even if a citizen can speak a language that 
is used at the state level, his partitipation in 


' National affairs will be severely curtailed if he’ 


‘cannot read or write that language. 
] 
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